DAN HEALY 


HEALY FAMILY 


This oral history tape is being made for the Johnson County 
Library on October 5, 1990. I'm Patty Myers and I'm visiting with 
Dan Healy from Worland, Wyoming. 

Q: Dan, I'm going to have you straighten out the name 
situation for me first. Your last name is spelled H-E-A-L-E-Y. 


A: No. H-E-A-L Y. 

Q: Okay. 

A: And I was in Ogden, Utah at my grandmother's house many 

years ago when I was just a child. And I heard her answer the 
telephone there and she said, "Healy residence, Mrs. Healy 
speaking." And she got through with the conversation and hung up 
the phone and I said, "grandmother, which is it - Healey or Healy? 
And she said, your grandfather always called it Healy. I remember 
my mother talking about it. We called it Healy in Buffalo here, 
but my Aunt Mary, who married Uncle Patsy, began calling it Healey 
is what I understanding. So, properly grandfather came over from 
Ireland and his family always said Healy, so that's the way it is. 
It's like the Irish speak of a cup of "tay" and, of course. 
President Reagan - R-E-A-G-A-N, it calls it Reagan. So it's a 
broad "a" - it's an Irish pronunciation of the "ea". 

Q : Thank you. You said you'd like to start talking about 

your mother in Johnson County because — was she the first one to 
be here in your family? 

A: Well, not really. But I do want to mention her. She 

came from Boston. She was from an old New England family, her 



ancestors came over on the Mayflower and she arrived in Buffalo and 
played the violin in church and made a number of fine friends. She 
went over to Worland and got the Girl Scouts started and organized 
troops all over the Basin. And she wound up a state director, then 
a regional director and then she was on the national board of girl 
scouts for 8 years, for two terms. And I wanted to get started on 
her because otherwise we might not get to her. 

Q: What was your mother's name? 

A: My mother's name was Edith Sampson Holden and then she 

married father, Healy. 

Q: Was she here with her family? Was there a Holden family 

here? 

A: No, the Holdens were strictly from Boston. 

Q: Okay, how did she happen to be in Buffalo then? 

A: Well, my father, Alexander Healy went to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, MIT, back in Boston and that's where he 
met her. He was from Ogden, Utah. She was born in 1879 and he was 
born in 1881 in Ogden, Utah. He didn't have a birth certificate 
until people attested to the fact many years later. He was the son 
of Patrick Healy and Mary Ann Patterson Healy. Patrick Healy had 
come over from Ireland with his folks and family when he was about 
13 years old. He was born in 1847 which was the second in the 
worst year of the potato famine. They didn't come over until 1860 
and I think his father was proud of being thrown in an English, as 
the Irish were inclined to be proud of that fact. But anyway, they 
settled in upper Michigan. 

In about the same year he was born, in 1848, the Pattersons 




were married in Scotland. And they came over with the Mormans to 
St. Louis in 1849. That was the year that 5,000 people died of 
cholera in St. Louis. Actually, they were married in 1847. They 
had a child born, Adam Patterson, in 1849 who became the partner of 
my grandfather, who had been born in Ireland two years earlier. 
Anyway, the Pattersons in 1851 went up the river, the Missouri 
River, where a child was born by the name of Alexander Patterson, 
Jr. who I met in later years. So I met somebody that went over the 
Morman trail in 1851. Now, this was 4 years after Brigham Young 
had landed in Utah and had said this is the place. 

My grandmother was born in 1856 and I asked her to tell me 
about the early days and she said I don't want to talk about them. 
And I said, well, grandmother, why not? And she said, all I can 
remember is being cold and hungry and I just don't want to think 
about it. We suffered too much. She had 10 children and only 3 of 
them survived beyond 5 years of age. She had a sister who I met 
who had 13 children and at the age of 74 had 75 grandchildren and 
42 great grandchildren. But my grandmother was not so fortunate, 
her children, most of them died. 

Grandfather Healy, of course, went to Michigan and he worked 
in the timber and learned to run a steam donkey engine, which was 
used with long cables to snake the logs out of the forest, the 
timber. Then he decided to go west when they were building the 
transcontinental railroad, so he worked with the other Irish, who 
were the cheapest labor they could find, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad in 1868, when he reached 21 years of age. But he quit 
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them in Rock Springs and walked with another fellow through the Ute 
Indian Territory, they were always on the warpath, walked about 140 
miles or so into Salt Lake City where they bought a couple of 
horses and rode out to Reno, Nevada. And since he had experience 
with steam engines, they made him an engineer while these Chinese 
coolies were building the railroad on the Central Pacific coming to 
the east to meet the Union Pacific. Then he worked as an engineer 
on the railroad, and incidently, speaking of engineers on the 
railroad, his brother was an engineer for 52 years and 7 months and 
got a certificate. He was never absent or late in 52 years and 7 
months, a remarkable man. I met him. 

Then grandfather decided to go into the sheep business — 
before I get into that, let me just stop a moment and say that one 
of the most interesting periods of history to me in the United 
States is the period of 1845 to 1849. In 1849 the civilization of 
the United States pretty much stopped at the Mississippi River and 
then suddenly 1845 Texas was annexed into the United States so that 
vast area opened up. Texas included Oklahoma and went through 
Colorado, clear up into Wyoming and then Mexico didn't like that so 
the Mexican War was started in 1846 so that was over in 1848. And 
meanwhile the Mormans had gone into Utah which was then Mexican 
territory. In 1848 the Mexican War was over and just two weeks 
before that the Oregon compromise had been settled with Great 
Britain. Then, of course, in 1849 gold was discovered in 
California. But here is this four-year period with the Manifest 
Destiny - suddenly this whole large region opened up that was 
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empty, devoid of all life except Indians, some Indian tribes 
wandering around. And here are the oppressed and starving people 
of Europe with their eyes towards this area and coming over in ship 
loads and ship loads and droves and going across the plains and 
starving and getting killed and dying of disease and so forth and 
so on. But in a space of that length of time, I think it is a very 
interesting time. 

And that's when my grandfather Healy was born. That's when 
the Pattersons came over from Scotland and so forth and so on. Now 
I'll get back to grandfather Healy getting into the sheep business. 
He first went in the cattle business in Idaho. I remember 
grandmother telling about - he was away and they were living in a 
log cabin and they might have been running sheep at the time but a 
neighbor came by and said the Indians are on the warpath. So she 
put the fire out in the cabin and watched the Indians on the 
warpath ride by during the night. She peeked under the curtain and 
she put the kids under the bed. So they had hard times. 

Then in 1880 they began buying sheep. They would go out to 
Oregon and buy dry sheep. They didn't want any ewes with lambs. 
They wanted dry ewes and they wanted wethers. Now in those days 
they ran the wethers until they were three or four years old. They 
would grow them out and they would get a clip of wool every spring 
from them. They didn't sell them as lambs. Then they would grow 
them out and send them on the fields of Nebraska or perhaps they 
were fat enough off of grass and ship them to market. Some fellow, 
A. J. _ that worked for Swift and Company bought 250,000 
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of mutton one year that way. He had married a Swift gal and he was 
high up in the company. 

Anyway, grandfather and his brother, Healy and Patterson - 
brother-in-law would go out to Oregon and buy these sheep. And one 
year I think it was 1887 they bought 37,000 sheep from one fellow 
and that year they had 100,000 sheep on the trail. Actually, they 
would have bands of 8-10,000 sheep with three men with a band, I 
suppose one as a camp tender or they would just pack tents or 
bedrolls and the other two herded the sheep. And they would trail 
them from eastern Oregon south of the Snake River into southeastern 
Idaho. And this trail kept up, but then the homesteaders began 
fencing the water and the people began to settle as they did so 
they had to stop trailing the sheep. But they did winter the sheep 
in Rock Springs in the Red Desert area I should say, and other 
areas in Utah and Nevada. Then they would summer in southeastern 
Idaho, around Soda Springs, which father said was the finest sheep 
range he had ever seen in his life. The lambs would come out of 
there fat. 

But anyway, I made a visit over there and found out what 
happened. The Forest Service came into being and, of course, it 
was the law on the public domain that there were two sections in 
every township, Section 16 and Section 36, which belonged to the 
state as school sections. And the Forest Service didn't want those 
state lands within their forest, they wanted a solid block. So 
they arranged to trade land with the state, they would select the 
public lands, so the state selected - they were mostly ranchers. 
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you know, they selected the best grazing lands. And, of course, 
some of the first lands selected were in the Soda Springs area of 
Idaho. So that all became instead of open range, which my family 
were taking advantage of, that became state land. Then within a 
year or two the state people came and said we don't want any out- 
of-state outfits in here. You people get rid of them or we will 
lease to somebody else, so the Healys were kicked out. And that is 
about the time they were looking in the Buffalo area. 

So in the spring of 1892 they trailed the sheep up from the 
Red Desert to Lost Cabin and lambed them and summered on the Big 
Horns. Now, that's the same spring that the invaders were invading 
Johnson County. So it's a strange thing to my mind to think of 
them trailing the sheep up while the invaders were trailing up out 
of Casper. But, anyway, that's what happened. Then they came up 
on the Buffalo side. Then, this was in 1892, I understand from a 
fellow that used to work for Healy and Patterson that they got up 
to where they had about 70,000 sheep, but I can't verify that. I 
know that my mother wrote about father and Uncle Patsy as Healy 
Brothers owning 45,000 sheep in this area. 

Father graduated from MIT in 1903 and stayed in the mining 
business in Nevada for about 3 years working as a pick and shovel 
man. He couldn't get a job as an engineer so his father offered to 
start him in the sheep business which was all right. He came up 
and he wintered in the Red Desert and that winter he had 30,000 
sheep and they lost 10,000 head from bitter blizzards and cold 
weather and so forth. It was about that time he figured on coming 
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up to Buffalo. Uncle Patsy had already bought out Patterson, so 
father bought out his father and Healy and Patterson became Healy 
Brothers, my father and my Uncle Patsy. 

The homesteading — my father never said a word about this, 
but I looked up history and talked to Mr. Holt and so forth. Mr. 
Holt up here at the Buffalo bank here - First National Bank. But 
the homesteading from 1900 to about 1920 went wild, everyone was 
flooding in, everyone was homesteading and the Healy Brothers were 
operating on the open range. You could only homestead 160 acres 
and later on you could enlarge that to 640. But you can't run 
45,000 sheep on 160 acres, so they gradually were being squeezed 
out of the open range. They did acquire a number of 40s on the 
water, but people that would homestead around them used the water 
anyway. They used to think that the water would control the 
grazing, but they found out it didn't. Soldiers of the Spanish 
American War were also able to get script and they could use that 
script to acquire I don't know — probably 160 acres from the 
government. Well, of course, the ranchers made arrangements for 
that script to be used wherever they wanted to take up their 40 
acres. So the Healy Brothers, Healy and Patterson, acquired land 
that way, but I don't think they owned ever over 1,600 or 2,000 
acres, maybe more than that. I just really don't know. But with 
all the homesteading going on, they even had a land office here in 
Buffalo because there were so many homesteads. Finally, and the 
overgrazing was pretty terrible because everyone was trying to get 
whatever grass they could. So they began selling out after the 
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World War was over in 1918 and they began immediately liquidating 
their sheep, they had 23 bands and I don't know, they might have 
cut down from the 45, 000 that they had in 1911 when mother and 
father were married. 

Q: What - 23 bands you think is close to 45,000 head? 

A: Yes, it would be about 2,000 head to a band. That's the 
way they ran them in those days. So they began selling out. The 
sheep were a good price, about $25 a head and everyone told them 
they were crazy that they were making lots of money. But father 
said during the war it was hard to get help, it was almost 
impossible to get. And, of course, they were only getting about a 
30-40% lamb crop, which I blame on lack of help and also a lack of 
feed. I'm sure that the range was vastly overgrazed. Well, 
anyway, according to the books they weren't making it, so they 
began selling out and they got an awfully good price. And by 1919 
they had sold all but one band of sheep when that terrible blizzard 
in the winter hit and wiped out so many stockmen. Well, when he 
stayed here in Buffalo for a couple of years, but he looked around 
for other locations. But it was pretty uncomfortable being around 
these ranchers who were his friends but who he had sold sheep to 
and who had taken an awful dropping because those $25 sheep, the 
ones that survived, were worth about $4. So they decided to move 
and they went over to Worland. Do you want to stop this for a 
second? 

Q: Yeah. I have a whole list of questions. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 
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A: One thing I wanted to mention, too, the sheep and cattle 

wars, although we never have gotten involved much, except when they 
were in Buffalo I understand that they burned up a sheep wagon on 
us. And also killed some sheep, but other than that, I haven't 

heard of anything. I think the Healys by and large could hold 

their own. In fact, somebody said my dad was the toughest fighter 
on the Big Horn Mountains. I don't know whether it was the truth 
or not, but anyway. He never looked for an argument, I know that. 

Q: That probably had something to do with Irishness, don't 

you know? 

A: Well, he was half Irish, half Scotch. 

Q: Do you still have that Irish connection? Do you still 

have family in Ireland that you have contact with or not? 

A: No. 

Q: Okay. The Scotch connection is the other thing I wanted 

to talk to you about because the Scotch did exactly the same thing 
that Patterson Healy did. They came in, used the open range, had 
huge holdings of sheep and about 1918 began disappearing from 
Johnson County. What you told me about the whole sheep industry 
changing and that pattern and way of life changing seems to have 
held true - do you think for the whole western United States? 

A: Oh, I think so. That's why I think we are typical. We 
may be more fortunate than others. I think we are rather typical. 
And, of course, the Scotch were the same thing. I can remember 
Richie Young and Alec Lang and another Scotchman I can't think of 
their names right now. I think of Flint, but he wasn't a stockman. 
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Q: No, but he was definitely part of that Scottish 
community. 

A: And another interesting thing to me as I look back is 
that grandfather began — well, he hired Jean Esponda, the brother 
of John Esponda, who was a Basque, and got him to bring Basques 
over from the old country and they continued to do it. And I'm 
sure they started some of the Basques out. They used to do a lot 
of that. Grandfather did it in the southern part of the state, 
too. You would start people out, I'm sure he started Dave Dickey 
out. 

Q: Who? 

A: Dave Dickey that had the sheep company that organized 
that. But they would give them a band of sheep and they would 
split the lambs and the wool and one thing and another. And at the 
end of the first year the herder would own 1/6 of the sheep, the 
second year, they would own 1/3 and the third year they would own 
1/2 and meanwhile they would build up the herd. They would try to 
keep most of the ewe lambs. And these Basques I'm sure did it and 
these foreigners came in here and they literally lived with the 
sheep. It was tough out there. Maybe they didn't even have much, 
they might have had a wagon. But they would eat mutton and flour 
and sugar and that was about it. So at the end of three years, 
why, they owned a half a band of sheep and the band had gotten 
larger. So its an odd twist of things that here are the Healys, 
the open range people, importing the Basques and the Basques, so 
many of them wind up owning the ranches here. 
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Q: I was going to ask. That was one of my next questions 
because that has always puzzled me why they were forethoughted 
enough and maybe they weren't. Maybe it was just being in the 
right time and right place. If they were making their money off of 
the sheep they were acquiring for wages, maybe they just acquired 
enough funding to buy the homesteads. 

A: I think so. 

Q: Because they weren't homesteading themselves, were they? 
They Basque weren't.. 

A: Well, I'm sure they were doing what they could. They 
became citizens and homesteaded. I'm sure they did what they 
could. And they literally starved themselves to acquire land. Now 
they had that, and, of course, they came from a country where 
nobody owned the land except the rich people so it was quite an 
opportunity for them. And, of course, the Healys were used to 
running in huge numbers where the Basque could get out and herd the 
sheep themselves. Of course, the Healys worked, too, don't think 
they didn't, trying to take care of all of those sheep. But it was 
a different attitude, a different way of life. 

My grandfather was also a banker in Ogden, Utah in later 
years, so father also went into the banking business over in 
Worland. 

Q: That's what I was going to say. And he had the 
engineering degree and with the bank had other interests as well. 
Did they ever — I'm sure they were out for the roundups and the 
shearings. Did they work as the camp tenders themselves, do you 
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think? 


A: Oh, sure. 

Q: So they were making periodic checks on their holding. 

A: Well, father would get home maybe two or three days out 

of every month. He was out with the sheep all the time. They had 
to work. Of course, transportation wasn't so hot, either. He had 
a motorcycle he ran around the range with. 

Q: Oh, that's interesting. Because that was early for any 

kind of mechanical... 

A: I remember he had a stripped down Model T, too. 

Q: And those were the ranch vehicles. You made the 

statement that your family learned as did other ranchers that water 
does not control the grazing. Now that sort of surprises me 
because as you and I can see the old homestead patterns going right 
down those creek beds. That's where people homesteaded in order to 
have water. So when you say that it did not control the grazing, 

I don't understand that. 

A: Well, suppose they used script and took up 40 acres of a 

spring. Well, if somebody took up a homestead clear all the way 
around them, they couldn't use the spring, see. 

Q: Because they couldn't get into it. 

A: That's right. 

Q: I see. 

A: Now, in our country, it worked. As you can see from the 

map of the ranch. 

Q: The Worland ranch, yes. 
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A: They did control the grazing, but over here it didn't 

work that way. Particularly on the Big Horns with the choice 
grazing, when it was really choice grazing, well, they came in and 
filed on the land anyway. 

Q: Did your family make the annual mountain trek? Did the 

Patterson Healy outfit go spring to the mountains and fall come 
down? 

A: Oh, yes. 

Q: Were you born in Buffalo? 

A: No. That's another story. My mother had an older 

sister, 7 years older, who married a Ferber and became pregnant and 
about 3-4 months into pregnancy, back in Boston the doctor 
discovered she was diabetic. And in those days that meant certain 
death for the mother, but the child had a good chance of surviving. 
In fact, he survives today. So they made plans and the mother died 
at childbirth and the child survived. When Mother came out here, 
I don't think there was a hospital in Buffalo and her sister-in- 
law, Aunt Mary, gave birth to a child that died here. So she gave 
birth to her children, I think, out in California, but I'm not sure 
about that. But mother would go back to Boston both for my 
brother, who is 3 years older, Alec, Jr. and myself and give birth 
back there. So we went to the same doctor and the same hospital 
and then three months later we would come back. That's the way 
that happened. 

Q: Well, you have to protect those babies. 

A: That's right. And, of course, what grandmother Healy 
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went through with all the deaths of her babies, why, I can 
understand why they did it. 

Q: Was that hard on your father? Did he spend the time in 

Boston or.. 

A: No, he had to stay out here. I think he did go back 

there one time, but I'm not sure about that. 

Q: You talked about your grandmother and the tragedies she 

lived through, did that make her a stern, unhappy person, as you 
remember her? Or was she...? 

A: Oh, no. She was very warm. I think she got through the 
second grade, that's about as far as she was educated. But she was 
quite a lady and very good to her grandchildren. My, she would 
show up here in Buffalo and we were all so excited because she 
handed each of his a silver dollar. And father would say, well, 
now you should put that in the bank and grandmother would say no, 
this is for them to spend, Alec, now let them spend it. And, of 
course, in those days you could go down to the store and buy any 
candy and that was a huge amount of money. But, oh, she was 
popular and fun, pleasant, a fine person. A real fine person. 

Q: Where did she live in Utah. 

A: She lived in Ogden, Utah. 

Q: So your father, Alec, had two sons, Alec, Jr. and 

yourself. 

A: And then they adopted two girls when they were 7 and 8 

years old and they are still living. 

Q: What are their names? 
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A: Helen Healy Bonine, she lives in Worland and Eileen Healy 

Horn, she lives in Greybull. In fact, when I went into the 
ranching business up in Montana before World War II, I was in 
partnership with my sister, Helen, and her husband. And I married 
Martha 01mson(?) from Thermopolis in 1940 and we had three 
children, Kathy, Mike and Debbie. 

Q: Boy, your Basin web has really grown, hasn't it? 

A: Kathy is working for National Geographic back in 

Washington. She is not married. And daughter, Debbie in Worland 
is now on the Board of Trustees at the University of Wyoming and 
Mike, of course, is state senator and running the ranch. 

Q: And you call it the L U Ranch? 

A: I call it the L U Sheep Company. They would like to 

change the name - Mike would, but so far we haven't done it. 

Q: Are you still primarily sheep? 

A: No, we have no sheep. 

Q: That's why he wants to change it, is it? 

A: Yeah, the coyotes were taking a third of our land so our 
shipping percentage went from say 105% down to 70-67% and we 
couldn't stand it. And after a number of years of fighting it, 
why, we just threw up our hands and gave up. And on top of that 
the only shearers we could get were from New Zealand and Australia 
and they were on visitors permits and it was illegal for them to 
work so we were dodging the border patrol all the time to get our 
sheep sheared. So the government fights it, my gosh. 

Q: It just makes it real hard. I mean if Americans were 
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developing manual laborers it would be one thing, but there isn't 
a lot of that skilled manual labor in this country anymore, is 
there? 

A: No. My son also, when we need a herder, we go around to 
the bars and he said, that's the dumbest business in the world that 
you have to go into the bars to get your help. Well, sometimes 
that's the only people that will go out and stay with the sheep 
because they know they can't be around people because they drink 
too much. 

Q: Did you ever do any sheep herding? 

A: Oh, yes. In fact, my dad would send me up on the 
mountain when I was 7 years old all summer long until I was 14 and 
I hated it. There was no kids up there. My brother was along much 
of the time but it was pretty boring. They had their herders and 
they still had 2 bands of sheep over on the other side, so I had to 
be up all summer long with them. All the kids were downtown 
playing or working or something. 

Q: Well, that the tough part of being a ranch kid, isn't it? 

A: Yeah, it can get boring. 

Q: You still have that responsibility to the family. So 
let's talk about some of your childhood memories. Did you live in 
Buffalo rather than out... 

A: Yes. We left Buffalo when I was about 5 I guess - 5 or 
6. We came back a little bit in the summer time, my mother did, 
she had so many friends here, so I don't remember it too much. I 
never went to school here. I can remember the spring of the year 
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the water would be muddy coming out of the facet. I can remember 
picking up milk from Alec Lang. He milked a cow up there, but we 
couldn't keep it cool enough, it was always sour the next morning 
and we picked it up that night. 

Q: Where did you live? 

A: We lived — I don't know what the address is. Vivienne 

Hesse acquired the house in later years, right across the alley 
from Griggs and on the other side of the street was the Falxa 
house. And I met Dick Falxa for the first time this summer back in 
Bend, Oregon. That was kind of a strange thing. But I knew his 
father, you know - Louie Falxa. 

Q: Well, that is a coincidence, isn't it, to run into 

someone that far away. 

A: I can't remember too much else. 

Q: Do you remember Louie Falxa very well? 

A: Oh, yes. He was older, I think about 5 years older than 

I was. I believe he was born in 1910 and my brother was born in 
1912 and I was born in 1915. So I knew him, but not well. We 
didn't play too much together, too much difference in age. His 
mother was wonderful to me and his dad was pleasant. And I guess 
it was Mrs. Falxa's brother was Albert and he was a very pleasant. 
He would buy me candy and one thing and another. In those days, it 
was interesting the sheep used to trail through town right by our 
house, off the hill and right down the hill beside our house and 
I'd help trail the lambs out for a ways, anyway, when I was just a 
little kid. That's about all I can remember. I can remember a 
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water truck going around town spraying the gravel streets trying to 
keep the dust down. 

Q: That would have been early for that type of vehicle, too, 

wouldn't have been? 

A: It was on a wagon. 

Q: When you moved to the Worland area - is that where you 

went from here then? Your family? Did your dad immediately go 
back into ranching or did he go into some other business interest? 

A: Now, there are a few interesting things about that. He 

went into the bank over there, the First National Bank and bought 
stock in that and became the manager of the bank. He was executive 
vice president and the bank was in tough shape and he brought it 
around pretty well. And then the Farmers State Bank bought them 
out so that just left two banks in Worland and he started the 
Washakie Livestock Loan Company in 1926. And he said that - of 
course, they were like the PCA has been here in later years, 
established under the same law. And he said in the late 20's sheep 
were worth $12 a head and an operating loan of $5 a head seemed 
conservative. So they would loan up to $5 a head and suddenly the 
crash came in '29 and the sheep had dropped in value from $12 a 
head down to $4 a head so the borrower was $1 in the hole. And 
they would operate the next year and they couldn't make ends meet 
and they would be another dollar in the hole, and another dollar in 
the hole until finally in three or four years they would owe $8 a 
head on a $4 sheep. And he really went through a strain. But if 
the sheepmen would stay with him - and the cattlemen — he had 
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loans to — cattle were the same way, well they eventually came out 
of it in the late 30's. But the ones that threw up their hands, 
why they lost everything and father lost that loan, too. And, of 
course, in those days he had to have 10% on a loan. Well, in other 
words, if he loaned somebody $10, 000 he had to have $1, 000 of 
reserve to back that up. But if he could multiply ten — and he 
would discount the paper with the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
he could loan the money at and discount it 1^% and make 3% and 
if you loaned ten times the amount of money, why, it would make 30% 
on his money. That was pretty good until the market started to 
cave in and fall in and then you are in trouble. And he went 
through an awful strain and it ruined his health. So by 1936 he 
was ready to get out and started liquidating the company. And 
that's the time that Dave Dickey had died on this ranch at the L U 
Sheep Company. He was a bachelor and he had distributed the stock 
to old friends and the ranch employees and relatives here and in 
Scotland, many of which wanted to sell their shares. So father 
began buying their shares. That's how they got into the L U Sheep 
Company. He told me he and mother had 61% of the stock. 

Q: So it was almost like a full circle, wasn't it for your 
dad to try those other things. And it's also interesting what you 
said about the banking because in essence what you are saying is he 
hung on for close to 10 years of continual losses in the ranching 
banking business. And is that a typical cycle is what I'm. 

A: Well, really it wasn't that long. You didn't get into 
tough times until after 1929, see. 
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Q: But you said by '36 he was ready to get out. 

A: Well, his health had broken. But it was starting to get 
a little better in '36. These people were beginning to get the 
debts paid down. And I majored in banking in college and he said 
stay out of the banking business. And I said why? He said people 
don't want to pay what they owe. So he must have tried to get 
people out and on their feet and out of debt many times and they 
would just simply buy the next ranch or something else and go right 
back into debt again. It must have been discouraging for him. 

Another thing that is interesting to me, anyway. He said to 
me one time, he said, if you want bum advice, go to a banker. 
Well, I said, father, you are a banker and you have good advice, 
why do you say that? He said, if you want bum advice just go to a 
banker. Well, I said, let's just analyze that a minute. I said 
suppose that a borrower goes in and talks to a banker and a number 
of borrowers go in and the banker begins to thinking he knows 
everything about every business. And father says, that's right and 
he doesn't know as much as the man who is working at it 24 hours a 
day. And I said, well, there might be another reason for what you 
say. The banker is sitting there and he has a lot of funds that he 
would like to have loaned out and working. And a man comes in and 
wants to borrow money and he'll say, oh, that's a good idea, yeah, 
that sounds great. Why, go ahead and we will loan you the money. 
But if the banker is pretty well loaned up and he doesn't want to 
loan anymore, instead of saying I'm loaned up, the man comes in and 
wants to borrow money, he said he will talk him out of it every 
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time. And father said, that's right. And that's usually the time 
the man should be borrowing money. So if you want bum advice, go 
to a banker. I think that's interesting. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 

.... a good relationship with bankers to feel that if I got into 
tough times they would help me. Why, shoot they are in worse times 
than I ever thought of getting into themselves, so how can they 
help me? 

Q: They really are in a bad situation, the banks are now. 

A: It's terrible. I'll give you another story about a 

banker. Do you have room enough? 

SIDE TWO 

A: My grandfather Healy's sister married a fellow by the 

name of Young and they had a son, Roy Young, who was father's first 
cousin. And he grew up in Minneapolis and quit high school to 
become a messenger boy in a Minneapolis bank. And then he got into 
the Federal Reserve and kept working and kept going to night school 
and kept working his way up until finally he was Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve in Washington, D.C., just 
as Allen Greenspan is today and Mr. Volker was and so forth. But 
in those days, a dollar was different. The chairman of the board 
got $12,000 a year and the other members of the board got $10,000 
a year while the governor of the New York Federal Reserve District 
got $30,000 a year and the Boston District $25,000 a year, so it 
was a political job. He saw an opportunity to step down and become 
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the governor of the Boston District at quite a bit raise in salary. 
So he was governor there for several years and then they made him 
a good offer and became president of a Boston bank and he got a 
little older and they kicked up upstairs and made him chairman of 
the board of directors. Then in a year or so he was just a 
director and then in a year he was out. And he wrote my dad and he 
said, you know I've had good jobs in my life, I've had excellent 
jobs and good salaries, but he said, it took all my salary to keep 
up socially so I could climb the ladder. So he said, I find my 
self - I've saved no money, all I have to live on is my Social 
Security. Now, how is that for the banking business? 

Q: He didn't take his own advice, did he? How did it happen 
that your parents adopted two girls? Were they friends of the 
family or.... ? 

A: No relation at all. I don't know why it happened. I 
guess they wanted more children and didn't want to go through the 
additional births. Mother was getting up to oh, 36 or 37 years 
old, something like that when they were adopted. No, she was older 
than that. She was in her 40's. So I guess they decided they 
would help somebody out. Two awfully nice girls. 

Q: I was going to say, they weren't little children, 7 and 
8 you said. 

A: Yes. They were in the Cathedral Home down at Laramie. 
They had been born in Sheridan out on a homestead. 

Q: How about talking to me a little bit about some of these 
people that you knew. Holt was involved in banking with your 
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grandfather? 

A: No. There was no connection there at all. 

Q: Okay. 

A: I didn't know him very well. Of course, I left Buffalo 

at a very early age. But he and father were friends. I can't tell 
you too much about it. That tape of his is very interesting. He 
started out as a partnership with banking in those days. They were 
all partnerships. They weren't incorporated. So I'll get that 
tape to you. I just vaguely remember Alec Lang and Richie Young 
and I think Mrs. Lang ran the Buffalo theatre here and ran that for 
many years. 

Q: Flints. 

A: I knew him. John Flint, I think he was the undertaker, 

wasn't he? And also mayor or something. I knew old T. P. Hill who 
came from Kentucky, I believe. And Jim Gatchell, always with a 
cigar in his mouth in the drugstore. And they had an apple tree 
that hung out over the alley that was awfully good - the apples off 
of that. 

Q: That's right. Gatchells were neighbors, weren't they? 

A: Pretty close. And the Seneys. And, of course, the 
Dillingers and the Rothwells. Old lady Rothwell, I shouldn't call 
her old lady, but that's what everyone else did, she was a good 
friend of my grandmothers. And H. P. Rothwell, of course. 

Q: Did they have neighborhood parties or anything or 

gatherings where you were? 

A: Yes, but I was too young. Burt Griggs and Mrs. Griggs 
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right across the alley. 

Q: That was a real prime location in the early 1900s I 

think, clear through. What about the Pattersons? Are you still 
connected with them in any way? 

A: No. No way, whatsoever. Alexander Patterson that was 

the leader of the clan from Scotland was a coal miner, I guess, and 
I don't know what he did in Utah. But he probably mined there. I 
know very little about the Pattersons. For some reason they Healys 
in Ogden didn't have much to do with the Pattersons. I don't know 
why. Maybe because they were Morman and the Healys - my 
grandmother became a Catholic and went back to the Morman church. 
She became Catholic when she married my grandfather. And Aunt Mary 
was an Episcopalian I think. 

Q: Pattersons were Mormans? 

A: Oh, yes. 

Q: That was fairly unusual because I don't think there were 

many Mormans in Buffalo when they originally came here. 

A: I don't think so. 

Q: I don't think there was a church here at the time even. 

A: I really don't know, but I don't think so. I don't think 

Adam Patterson spent too much time here. 

Q: Are there any other stories or memories from your dad or 

grandfather that you can share? 

A: Well, shut it off for a minute and I'll try to think. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 

Transcribed Courtesy of 
Dolly Fraley 
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PATSY HEALY 


PACIFIC POWER AND LIGHT PROGRAM 
NELSON AMSTEAD, NARRATOR 

Hello there! This is Nelson Amstead with a story about a poor 
Irish immigrant who once had one of the largest sheep operations in 
the West. I'll be right back after Clint Groober's message for 
Pacific Power. 

Welcome once again to stories of Pacific Power Land, a 
presentation of Pacific Power and Light, the company that has been 
serving the electric needs of the region's homes farms and 
industries through more than half a century of progress and growth. 
Let's hear once again from Nelson Amstead. 

Before Patrick Healy died in 1918 he could look back on his 
life from a position of prosperity as a stockman and banker. But 
it was not always that way for Patrick Healy - or Patsy as he was 
known to his friends. When the Healy family was starved out of 
Ireland in the Potato Famine of the 1850s Patsy's father told the 
lad's mother, "Yes, it's a tough thing to do, love to leave the old 
country for America, but I be thinking 'tis better for our family 
to have empty hearts than empty bellies. We'll make the best of 
it. " 

The Healy family settled in Michigan. But at the close of the 
Civil War, young Patsy decided to go west to work on the railroad 
in Utah, but all the while he had an urge to return to the land. 
So when Patsy decided to go into the sheep business in the early 
1880's, he said to his brother-in-law, Adam Patterson, "Adam, if 
there is a dollar to be made in this country, it's in sheep. Now, 



I've tucked a few coins under the mattress from time to time and if 
you have some money we can go together and buy some sheep. They 
don't cost much in Oregon and there is plenty of free land for 
grazing." Thus, Patsy Healy and Adam Patterson formed a 
partnership. 

And from a meager start the sheepmen prospered until by the 
mid-1880's they were buying large flocks of sheep in Oregon and 
trailing them in bands up to 5,000 head to the Soda Springs region 
of southeastern Idaho where the sheep were summered. In the fall, 
part of the herd was trailed to the Red Desert in Wyoming for the 
winter. 

While the Healy Patterson operation was one of the largest 
sheep combines in the west, the partners never kept a book or an 
account. Patsy Healy's son and his grandsons Alex and Dan Healy 
followed his example as ranchers. Today the grandsons are 
associated in the L U Sheep Company in Worland, Wyoming. Dan 
Healy, president of the company says, "Yes, there has been a lot of 
changes in sheep ranching from my grandfather's time until now. It 
used to be there was lots of free range and water was plentiful. 
Sheep always were fattened on the grass and sold as mature animals, 
mutton rather than as lamb. Today, most of the animals are grain 
fed for market. It would be pretty hard to trail a herd from 
Oregon to Wyoming today - few fences might just get in the way." 

Well, though Dan Healy recognizes the changes in ranching, he 
also acknowledges that his grandfather was quite a different soul. 
He says, "Grandfather died when I was 3, so I didn't know him, but 
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I've heard many stories about him. Quite often he paid little 
attention to his personal appearance and one time he was refused a 
room in a hotel in Ogden. So he went out bought the hotel, came 
back and fired the manager. Another time when he looked 
particularly grubby, he went into his hotel kitchen through the 
alley to get a meal and the cook ran him off with a meat cleaver, 
so he went around to the front, told the manager to can the cook. 
Said he didn't want anybody working for him who wouldn't give a man 
a meal when he was down and out. Yes, old Patsy must have been 
some man, a real individual. 

THE END. 

Transcribed Courtesy of 
Dolly Fraley 
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DAN HEALY 
HEALY FAMILY 


This oral history tape is being made for the Johnson County 
Library on October 5, 1990. I'm Patty Myers and I'm visiting with 
Dan Healy from Worland, Wyoming. 

Q: Dan, I'm going to have you straighten out the name 

situation for me first. Your last name is spelled H-E-A-L-E-Y. 

A: No. H-E-A-L-Y. 

Q: Okay. 

A: And I was in Ogden, Utah at my grandmother's house many 

years ago when I was just a child. And I heard her answer the 
telephone there and she said, "Healy residence, Mrs. Healy 
speaking." And she got through with the conversation and hung up 
the phone and I said, "grandmother, which is it - Healey or Healy?" 
And she said, your grandfather always called it Healy. I remember 
my mother talking about it. We called it Healy in Buffalo here, 
but my Aunt Mary, who married Uncle Patsy, began calling it Healey 
is what I understanding. So, properly grandfather came over from 
Ireland and his family always said Healy, so that's the way it is. 
It's like the Irish speak of a cup of "tay" and, of course, 
President Reagan - R-E-A-G-A-N, it calls it Reagan. So it's a 
broad "a" - it's an Irish pronunciation of the "ea". 

Q: Thank you. You said you'd like to start talking about 

your mother in Johnson County because — was she the first one to 
be here in your family? 

A: Well, not really. But I do want to mention her. She 

came from Boston. She was from an old New England family, her 



ancestors came over on the Mayflower and she arrived in Buffalo and 
played the violin in church and made a number of fine friends. She 
went over to Worland and got the Girl Scouts started and organized 
troops all over the Basin. And she wound up a state director, then 
a regional director and then she was on the national board of girl 
scouts for 8 years, for two terms. And I wanted to get started on 
her because otherwise we might not get to her. 

Q: What was your mother's name? 

A: My mother's name was Edith Sampson Holden and then she 

married father, Healy. 

Q: Was she here with her family? Was there a Holden family 

here? 

A: No, the Holdens were strictly from Boston. 

Q: Okay, how did she happen to be in Buffalo then? 

A: Well, my father, Alexander Healy went to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, MIT, back in Boston and that's where he 
met her. He was from Ogden, Utah. She was born in 1879 and he was 
born in 1881 in Ogden, Utah. He didn't have a birth certificate 
until people attested to the fact many years later. He was the son 
of Patrick Healy and Mary Ann Patterson Healy. Patrick Healy had 
come over from Ireland with his folks and family when he was about 
13 years old. He was born in 1847 which was the second in the 
worst year of the potato famine. They didn't come over until 1860 
and I think his father was proud of being thrown in an English, as 
the Irish were inclined to be proud of that fact. But anyway, they 
settled in upper Michigan. 

In about the same year he was born, in 1848, the Pattersons 



were married in Scotland. And they came over with the Mormans to 
St. Louis in 1849. That was the year that 5, 000 people died of 
cholera in St. Louis. Actually, they were married in 1847. They 
had a child born, Adam Patterson, in 1849 who became the partner of 
my grandfather, who had been born in Ireland two years earlier. 
Anyway, the Pattersons in 1851 went up the river, the Missouri 
River, where a child was born by the name of Alexander Patterson, 
Jr. who I met in later years. So I met somebody that went over the 
Morman trail in 1851. Now, this was 4 years after Brigham Young 
had landed in Utah and had said this is the place. 

My grandmother was born in 1856 and I asked her to tell me 
about the early days and she said I don't want to talk about them. 
And I said, well, grandmother, why not? And she said, all I can 
remember is being cold and hungry and I just don't want to think 
about it. We suffered too much. She had 10 children and only 3 of 
them survived beyond 5 years of age. She had a sister who I met 
who had 13 children and at the age of 74 had 75 grandchildren and 
42 great grandchildren. But my grandmother was not so fortunate, 
her children, most of them died. 

Grandfather Healy, of course, went to Michigan and he worked 
in the timber and learned to run a steam donkey engine, which was 
used with long cables to snake the logs out of the forest, the 
timber. Then he decided to go west when they were building the 
transcontinental railroad, so he worked with the other Irish, who 
were the cheapest labor they could find, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad in 18 68, when he reached 21 years of age. But he quit 
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them in Rock Springs and walked with another fellow through the Ute 
Indian Territory, they were always on the warpath, walked about 140 
miles or so into Salt Lake City where they bought a couple of 
horses and rode out to Reno, Nevada. And since he had experience 
with steam engines, they made him an engineer while these Chinese 
coolies were building the railroad on the Central Pacific coming to 
the east to meet the Union Pacific. Then he worked as an engineer 
on the railroad, and incidently, speaking of engineers on the 
railroad, his brother was an engineer for 52 years and 7 months and 
got a certificate. He was never absent or late in 52 years and 7 
months, a remarkable man. I met him. 

Then grandfather decided to go into the sheep business — 
before I get into that, let me just stop a moment and say that one 
of the most interesting periods of history to me in the United 
States is the period of 1845 to 1849. In 1849 the civilization of 
the United States pretty much stopped at the Mississippi River and 
then suddenly 1845 Texas was annexed into the United States so that 
vast area opened up. Texas included Oklahoma and went through 
Colorado, clear up into Wyoming and then Mexico didn't like that so 
the Mexican War was started in 1846 so that was over in 1848. And 
meanwhile the Mormans had gone into Utah which was then Mexican 
territory. In 1848 the Mexican War was over and just two weeks 
before that the Oregon compromise had been settled with Great 
Britain. Then, of course, in 1849 gold was discovered in 
California. But here is this four-year period with the Manifest 
Destiny - suddenly this whole large region opened up that was 
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empty, devoid of all life except Indians, some Indian tribes 
wandering around. And here are the oppressed and starving people 
of Europe with their eyes towards this area and coming over in ship 
loads and ship loads and droves and going across the plains and 
starving and getting killed and dying of disease and so forth and 
so on. But in a space of that length of time, I think it is a very 
interesting time. 

And that's when my grandfather Healy was born. That's when 
the Pattersons came over from Scotland and so forth and so on. Now 
I'll get back to grandfather Healy getting into the sheep business. 
He first went in the cattle business in Idaho. I remember 
grandmother telling about - he was away and they were living in a 
log cabin and they might have been running sheep at the time but a 
neighbor came by and said the Indians are on the warpath. So she 
put the fire out in the cabin and watched the Indians on the 
warpath ride by during the night. She peeked under the curtain and 
she put the kids under the bed. So they had hard times. 

Then in 1880 they began buying sheep. They would go out to 
Oregon and buy dry sheep. They didn't want any ewes with lambs. 
They wanted dry ewes and they wanted wethers. Now in those days 
they ran the wethers until they were three or four years old. They 
would grow them out and they would get a clip of wool every spring 
from them. They didn't sell them as lambs. Then they would grow 
them out and send them on the fields of Nebraska or perhaps they 
were fat enough off of grass and ship them to market. Some fellow, 
A. J. _ that worked for Swift and Company bought 250,000 
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of mutton one year that way. He had married a Swift gal and he was 
high up in the company. 

Anyway, grandfather and his brother, Healy and Patterson - 
brother-in-law would go out to Oregon and buy these sheep. And one 
year I think it was 1887 they bought 37,000 sheep from one fellow 
and that year they had 100,000 sheep on the trail. Actually, they 
would have bands of 8-10,000 sheep with three men with a band, I 
suppose one as a camp tender or they would just pack tents or 
bedrolls and the other two herded the sheep. And they would trail 
them from eastern Oregon south of the Snake River into southeastern 
Idaho. And this trail kept up, but then the homesteaders began 
fencing the water and the people began to settle as they did so 
they had to stop trailing the sheep. But they did winter the sheep 
in Rock Springs in the Red Desert area I should say, and other 
areas in Utah and Nevada. Then they would summer in southeastern 
Idaho, around Soda Springs, which father said was the finest sheep 
range he had ever seen in his life. The lambs would come out of 
there fat. 

But anyway, I made a visit over there and found out what 
happened. The Forest Service came into being and, of course, it 
was the law on the public domain that there were two sections in 
every township, Section 16 and Section 36, which belonged to the 
state as school sections. And the Forest Service didn't want those 
state lands within their forest, they wanted a solid block. So 
they arranged to trade land with the state, they would select the 
public lands, so the state selected - they were mostly ranchers, 
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you know, they selected the best grazing lands. And, of course, 
some of the first lands selected were in the Soda Springs area of 
Idaho. So that all became instead of open range, which my family 
were taking advantage of, that became state land. Then within a 
year or two the state people came and said we don't want any out- 
of-state outfits in here. You people get rid of them or we will 
lease to somebody else, so the Healys were kicked out. And that is 
about the time they were looking in the Buffalo area. 

So in the spring of 1892 they trailed the sheep up from the 
Red Desert to Lost Cabin and lambed them and summered on the Big 
Horns. Now, that's the same spring that the invaders were invading 
Johnson County. So it's a strange thing to my mind to think of 
them trailing the sheep up while the invaders were trailing up out 
of Casper. But, anyway, that's what happened. Then they came up 
on the Buffalo side. Then, this was in 1892, I understand from a 
fellow that used to work for Healy and Patterson that they got up 
to where they had about 70,000 sheep, but I can't verify that. I 
know that my mother wrote about father and Uncle Patsy as Healy 
Brothers owning 45,000 sheep in this area. 

Father graduated from MIT in 1903 and stayed in the mining 
business in Nevada for about 3 years working as a pick and shovel 
man. He couldn't get a job as an engineer so his father offered to 
start him in the sheep business which was all right. He came up 
and he wintered in the Red Desert and that winter he had 30, 000 
sheep and they lost 10,000 head from bitter blizzards and cold 
weather and so forth. It was about that time he figured on coming 
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up to Buffalo. Uncle Patsy had already bought out Patterson, so 
father bought out his father and Healy and Patterson became Healy 
Brothers, my father and my Uncle Patsy. 

The homesteading — my father never said a word about this, 
but I looked up history and talked to Mr. Holt and so forth. Mr. 
Holt up here at the Buffalo bank here - First National Bank. But 
the homesteading from 1900 to about 1920 went wild, everyone was 
flooding in, everyone was homesteading and the Healy Brothers were 
operating on the open range. You could only homestead 160 acres 
and later on you could enlarge that to 640 . But you can't run 
45,000 sheep on 160 acres, so they gradually were being squeezed 
out of the open range. They did acquire a number of 40s on the 
water, but people that would homestead around them used the water 
anyway. They used to think that the water would control the 
grazing, but they found out it didn't. Soldiers of the Spanish 
American War were also able to get script and they could use that 
script to acquire I don't know — probably 160 acres from the 
government. Well, of course, the ranchers made arrangements for 
that script to be used wherever they wanted to take up their 40 
acres. So the Healy Brothers, Healy and Patterson, acquired land 
that way, but I don't think they owned ever over 1,600 or 2,000 
acres, maybe more than that. I just really don't know. But with 
all the homesteading going on, they even had a land office here in 
Buffalo because there were so many homesteads. Finally, and the 
overgrazing was pretty terrible because everyone was trying to get 
whatever grass they could. So they began selling out after the 
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World War was over in 1918 and they began immediately liquidating 
their sheep, they had 23 bands and I don't know, they might have 
cut down from the 45, 000 that they had in 1911 when mother and 
father were married. 

Q: What - 23 bands you think is close to 45,000 head? 

A: Yes, it would be about 2,000 head to a band. That's the 
way they ran them in those days. So they began selling out. The 
sheep were a good price, about $25 a head and everyone told them 
they were crazy that they were making lots of money. But father 
said during the war it was hard to get help, it was almost 
impossible to get. And, of course, they were only getting about a 
30-40% lamb crop, which I blame on lack of help and also a lack of 
feed. I'm sure that the range was vastly overgrazed. Well, 
anyway, according to the books they weren't making it, so they 
began selling out and they got an awfully good price. And by 1919 
they had sold all but one band of sheep when that terrible blizzard 
in the winter hit and wiped out so many stockmen. Well, when he 
stayed here in Buffalo for a couple of years, but he looked around 
for other locations. But it was pretty uncomfortable being around 
these ranchers who were his friends but who he had sold sheep to 
and who had taken an awful dropping because those $25 sheep, the 
ones that survived, were worth about $4. So they decided to move 
and they went over to Worland. Do you want to stop this for a 
second? 

Q: Yeah. I have a whole list of questions. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 
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A: One thing I wanted to mention, too, the sheep and cattle 

wars, although we never have gotten involved much, except when they 
were in Buffalo I understand that they burned up a sheep wagon on 
us. And also killed some sheep, but other than that, I haven't 

heard of anything. I think the Healys by and large could hold 

their own. In fact, somebody said my dad was the toughest fighter 
on the Big Horn Mountains. I don't know whether it was the truth 
or not, but anyway. He never looked for an argument, I know that. 

Q: That probably had something to do with Irishness, don't 

you know? 

A: Well, he was half Irish, half Scotch. 

Q: Do you still have that Irish connection? Do you still 

have family in Ireland that you have contact with or not? 

A: No. 

Q: Okay. The Scotch connection is the other thing I wanted 

to talk to you about because the Scotch did exactly the same thing 
that Patterson Healy did. They came in, used the open range, had 
huge holdings of sheep and about 1918 began disappearing from 
Johnson County. What you told me about the whole sheep industry 
changing and that pattern and way of life changing seems to have 
held true - do you think for the whole western United States? 

A: Oh, I think so. That's why I think we are typical. We 

may be more fortunate than others. I think we are rather typical. 
And, of course, the Scotch were the same thing. I can remember 
Richie Young and Alec Lang and another Scotchman I can't think of 
their names right now. I think of Flint, but he wasn't a stockman. 
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Q: No, but he was definitely part of that Scottish 
community. 

A: And another interesting thing to me as I look back is 
that grandfather began — well, he hired Jean Esponda, the brother 
of John Esponda, who was a Basque, and got him to bring Basques 
over from the old country and they continued to do it. And I'm 
sure they started some of the Basques out. They used to do a lot 
of that. Grandfather did it in the southern part of the state, 
too. You would start people out, I'm sure he started Dave Dickey 
out. 

Q: Who? 

A: Dave Dickey that had the sheep company that organized 
that. But they would give them a band of sheep and they would 
split the-lambs and the wool and one thing and another. And at the 
end of the first year the herder would own 1/6 of the sheep, the 
second year, they would own 1/3 and the third year they would own 
1/2 and meanwhile they would build up the herd. They would try to 
keep most of the ewe lambs. And these Basques I'm sure did it and 
these foreigners came in here and they literally lived with the 
sheep. It was tough out there. Maybe they didn't even have much, 
they might have had a wagon. But they would eat mutton and flour 
and sugar and that was about it. So at the end of three years, 
why, they owned a half a band of sheep and the band had gotten 
larger. So its an odd twist of things that here are the Healys, 
the open range people, importing the Basques and the Basques, so 
many of them wind up owning the ranches here. 
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Q: I was going to ask. That was one of my next questions 
because that has always puzzled me why they were forethoughted 
enough and maybe they weren't. Maybe it was just being in the 
right time and right place. If they were making their money off of 
the sheep they were acquiring for wages, maybe they just acquired 
enough funding to buy the homesteads. 

A: I think so. 

Q: Because they weren't homesteading themselves, were they? 
They Basque weren't.. 

A: Well, I'm sure they were doing what they could. They 
became citizens and homesteaded. I'm sure they did what they 
could. And they literally starved themselves to acquire land. Now 
they had that, and, of course, they came from a country where 
nobody owned the land except the rich people so it was quite an 
opportunity for them. And, of course, the Healys were used to 
running in huge numbers where the Basque could get out and herd the 
sheep themselves. Of course, the Healys worked, too, don't think 
they didn't, trying to take care of all of those sheep. But it was 
a different attitude, a different way of life. 

My grandfather was also a banker in Ogden, Utah in later 
years, so father also went into the banking business over in 
Worland. 

Q: That's what I was going to say. And he had the 
engineering degree and with the bank had other interests as well. 
Did they ever — I'm sure they were out for the roundups and the 
shearings. Did they work as the camp tenders themselves, do you 
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think? 


A: Oh, sure. 

Q: So they were making periodic checks on their holding. 

A: Well, father would get home maybe two or three days out 

of every month. He was out with the sheep all the time. They had 
to work. Of course, transportation wasn't so hot, either. He had 
a motorcycle he ran around the range with. 

Q: Oh, that's interesting. Because that was early for any 

kind of mechanical... 

A: I remember he had a stripped down Model T, too. 

Q: And those were the ranch vehicles. You made the 

statement that your family learned as did other ranchers that water 
does not control the grazing. Now that sort of surprises me 
because as you and I can see the old homestead patterns going right 
down those creek beds. That's where people homesteaded in order to 
have water. So when you say that it did not control the grazing, 
I don't understand that. 

A: Well, suppose they used script and took up 40 acres of a 

spring. Well, if somebody took up a homestead clear all the way 
around them, they couldn't use the spring, see. 

Q: Because they couldn't get into it. 

A: That's right. 

Q: I see. 

A: Now, in our country, it worked. As you can see from the 

map of the ranch. 

Q: The Worland ranch, yes. 
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A: They did control the grazing, but over here it didn't 

work that way. Particularly on the Big Horns with the choice 
grazing, when it was really choice grazing, well, they came in and 
filed on the land anyway. 

Q: Did your family make the annual mountain trek? Did the 

Patterson Healy outfit go spring to the mountains and fall come 
down? 

A: Oh, yes. 

Q: Were you born in Buffalo? 

A: No. That's another story. My mother had an older 

sister, 7 years older, who married a Ferber and became pregnant and 
about 3-4 months into pregnancy, back in Boston the doctor 
discovered she was diabetic. And in those days that meant certain 
death for the mother, but the child had a good chance of surviving. 
In fact, he survives today. So they made plans and the mother died 
at childbirth and the child survived. When Mother came out here, 
I don't think there was a hospital in Buffalo and her sister-in- 
law, Aunt Mary, gave birth to a child that died here. So she gave 
birth to her children, I think, out in California, but I'm not sure 
about that. But mother would go back to Boston both for my 
brother, who is 3 years older, Alec, Jr. and myself and give birth 
back there. So we went to the same doctor and the same hospital 
and then three months later we would come back. That's the way 
that happened. 

Q: Well, you have to protect those babies. 

A: That's right. And, of course, what grandmother Healy 
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went through with all the deaths of her babies, why, I can 
understand why they did it. 

Q: Was that hard on your father? Did he spend the time in 

Boston or.. 

A: No, he had to stay out here. I think he did go back 

there one time, but I'm not sure about that. 

Q: You talked about your grandmother and the tragedies she 

lived through, did that make her a stern, unhappy person, as you 
remember her? Or was she...? 

A: Oh, no. She was very warm. I think she got through the 

second grade, that's about as far as she was educated. But she was 
quite a lady and very good to her grandchildren. My, she would 
show up here in Buffalo and we were all so excited because she 
handed each of his a silver dollar. And father would say, well, 
now you should put that in the bank and grandmother would say no, 
this is for them to spend, Alec, now let them spend it. And, of 
course, in those days you could go down to the store and buy any 
candy and that was a huge amount of money. But, oh, she was 
popular and fun, pleasant, a fine person. A real fine person. 

Q: Where did she live in Utah. 

A: She lived in Ogden, Utah. 

Q: So your father, Alec, had two sons, Alec, Jr. and 

yourself. 

A: And then they adopted two girls when they were 7 and 8 

years old and they are still living. 

Q: What are their names? 
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A: Helen Healy Bonine, she lives in Worland and Eileen Healy 

Horn, she lives in Greybull. In fact, when I went into the 
ranching business up in Montana before World War II, I was in 
partnership with my sister, Helen, and her husband. And I married 
Martha 01mson(?) from Thermopolis in 1940 and we had three 
children, Kathy, Mike and Debbie. 

Q: Boy, your Basin web has really grown, hasn't it? 

A: Kathy is working for National Geographic back in 

Washington. She is not married. And daughter, Debbie in Worland 
is now on the Board of Trustees at the University of Wyoming and 
Mike, of course, is state senator and running the ranch. 

Q: And you call it the L U Ranch? 

A: I call it the L U Sheep Company. They would like to 

change the name - Mike would, but so far we haven't done it. 

Q: Are you still primarily sheep? 

A: No, we have no sheep. 

Q: That's why he wants to change it, is it? 

A: Yeah, the coyotes were taking a third of our land so our 
shipping percentage went from say 105% down to 70-67% and we 
couldn't stand it. And after a number of years of fighting it, 
why, we just threw up our hands and gave up. And on top of that 
the only shearers we could get were from New Zealand and Australia 
and they were on visitors permits and it was illegal for them to 
work so we were dodging the border patrol all the time to get our 
sheep sheared. So the government fights it, my gosh. 

Q: It just makes it real hard. I mean if Americans were 
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developing manual laborers it would be one thing, but there isn't 
a lot of that skilled manual labor in this country anymore, is 
there? 

A: No. My son also, when we need a herder, we go around to 
the bars and he said, that's the dumbest business in the world that 
you have to go into the bars to get your help. Well, sometimes 
that's the only people that will go out and stay with the sheep 
because they know they can't be around people because they drink 
too much. 

Q: Did you ever do any sheep herding? 

A: Oh, yes. In fact, my dad would send me up on the 
mountain when I was 7 years old all summer long until I was 14 and 
I hated it. There was no kids up there. My brother was along much 
of the time but it was pretty boring. They had their herders and 
they still had 2 bands of sheep over on the other side, so I had to 
be up all summer long with them. All the kids were downtown 
playing or working or something. 

Q: Well, that the tough part of being a ranch kid, isn't it? 

A: Yeah, it can get boring. 

Q: You still have that responsibility to the family. So 
let's talk about some of your childhood memories. Did you live in 
Buffalo rather than out... 

A: Yes. We left Buffalo when I was about 5 I guess - 5 or 
6. We came back a little bit in the summer time, my mother did, 
she had so many friends here, so I don't remember it too much. I 
never went to school here. I can remember the spring of the year 
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the water would be muddy coming out of the facet. I can remember 
picking up milk from Alec Lang. He milked a cow up there, but we 
couldn't keep it cool enough, it was always sour the next morning 
and we picked it up that night. 

Q: Where did you live? 

A: We lived — I don't know what the address is. Vivienne 

Hesse acquired the house in later years, right across the alley 
from Griggs and on the other side of the street was the Falxa 
house. And I met Dick Falxa for the first time this summer back in 
Bend, Oregon. That was kind of a strange thing. But I knew his 
father, you know - Louie Falxa. 

Q: Well, that is a coincidence, isn't it, to run into 

someone that far away. 

A: I can't remember too much else. 

Q: Do you remember Louie Falxa very well? 

A: Oh, yes. He was older, I think about 5 years older than 

I was. I believe he was born in 1910 and my brother was born in 
1912 and I was born in 1915. So I knew him, but not well. We 
didn't play too much together, too much difference in age. His 
mother was wonderful to me and his dad was pleasant. And I guess 
it was Mrs. Falxa's brother was Albert and he was a very pleasant. 
He would buy me candy and one thing and another. In those days, it 
was interesting the sheep used to trail through town right by our 
house, off the hill and right down the hill beside our house and 
I'd help trail the lambs out for a ways, anyway, when I was just a 
little kid. That's about all I can remember. I can remember a 
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water truck going around town spraying the gravel streets trying to 
keep the dust down. 

Q: That would have been early for that type of vehicle, too, 

wouldn't have been? 

A: It was on a wagon. 

Q: When you moved to the Worland area - is that where you 

went from here then? Your family? Did your dad immediately go 
back into ranching or did he go into some other business interest? 

A: Now, there are a few interesting things about that. He 

went into the bank over there, the First National Bank and bought 
stock in that and became the manager of the bank. He was executive 
vice president and the bank was in tough shape and he brought it 
around pretty well. And then the Farmers State Bank bought them 
out so that just left two banks in Worland and he started the 
Washakie Livestock Loan Company in 1926. And he said that - of 
course, they were like the PCA has been here in later years, 
established under the same law. And he said in the late 20's sheep 
were worth $12 a head and an operating loan of $5 a head seemed 
conservative. So they would loan up to $5 a head and suddenly the 
crash came in '29 and the sheep had dropped in value from $12 a 
head down to $4 a head so the borrower was $1 in the hole. And 
they would operate the next year and they couldn't make ends meet 
and they would be another dollar in the hole, and another dollar in 
the hole until finally in three or four years they would owe $8 a 
head on a $4 sheep. And he really went through a strain. But if 
the sheepmen would stay with him - and the cattlemen — he had 
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loans to — cattle were the same way, well they eventually came out 
of it in the late 30's. But the ones that threw up their hands, 
why they lost everything and father lost that loan, too. And, of 
course, in those days he had to have 10% on a loan. Well, in other 
words, if he loaned somebody $10, 000 he had to have $1,000 of 
reserve to back that up. But if he could multiply ten — and he 
would discount the paper with the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
he could loan the money at 4k>% and discount it lk>% and make 3% and 
if you loaned ten times the amount of money, why, it would make 30% 
on his money. That was pretty good until the market started to 
cave in and fall in and then you are in trouble. And he went 
through an awful strain and it ruined his health. So by 1936 he 
was ready to get out and started liquidating the company. And 
that's the time that Dave Dickey had died on this ranch at the L U 
Sheep Company. He was a bachelor and he had distributed the stock 
to old friends and the ranch employees and relatives here and in 
Scotland, many of which wanted to sell their shares. So father 
began buying their shares. That's how they got into the L U Sheep 
Company. He told me he and mother had 61% of the stock. 

Q: So it was almost like a full circle, wasn't it for your 
dad to try those other things. And it's also interesting what you 
said about the banking because in essence what you are saying is he 
hung on for close to 10 years of continual losses in the ranching 
banking business. And is that a typical cycle is what I'm. 

A: Well, really it wasn't that long. You didn't get into 
tough times until after 1929, see. 
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Q: But you said by '36 he was ready to get out. 

A: Well, his health had broken. But it was starting to get 
a little better in '36. These people were beginning to get the 
debts paid down. And I majored in banking in college and he said 
stay out of the banking business. And I said why? He said people 
don't want to pay what they owe. So he must have tried to get 
people out and on their feet and out of debt many times and they 
would just simply buy the next ranch or something else and go right 
back into debt again. It must have been discouraging for him. 

Another thing that is interesting to me, anyway. He said to 
me one time, he said, if you want bum advice, go to a banker. 
Well, I said, father, you are a banker and you have good advice, 
why do you say that? He said, if you want bum advice just go to a 
banker. Well, I said, let's just analyze that a minute. I said 
suppose that a borrower goes in and talks to a banker and a number 
of borrowers go in and the banker begins to thinking he knows 
everything about every business. And father says, that's right and 
he doesn't know as much as the man who is working at it 24 hours a 
day. And I said, well, there might be another reason for what you 
say. The banker is sitting there and he has a lot of funds that he 
would like to have loaned out and working. And a man comes in and 
wants to borrow money and he'll say, oh, that's a good idea, yeah, 
that sounds great. Why, go ahead and we will loan you the money. 
But if the banker is pretty well loaned up and he doesn't want to 
loan anymore, instead of saying I'm loaned up, the man comes in and 
wants to borrow money, he said he will talk him out of it every 
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time. And father said, that's right. And that's usually the time 
the man should be borrowing money. So if you want bum advice, go 
to a banker. I think that's interesting. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 

.... a good relationship with bankers to feel that if I got into 
tough times they would help me. Why, shoot they are in worse times 
than I ever thought of getting into themselves, so how can they 
help me? 

Q: They really are in a bad situation, the banks are now. 

A: It's terrible. I'll give you another story about a 

banker. Do you have room enough? 

SIDE TWO 

A: My grandfather Healy's sister married a fellow by the 

name of Young and they had a son, Roy Young, who was father's first 
cousin. And he grew up in Minneapolis and quit high school to 
become a messenger boy in a Minneapolis bank. And then he got into 
the Federal Reserve and kept working and kept going to night school 
and kept working his way up until finally he was Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve in Washington, D.C., just 
as Allen Greenspan is today and Mr. Volker was and so forth. But 
in those days, a dollar was different. The chairman of the board 
got $12,000 a year and the other members of the board got $10,000 
a year while the governor of the New York Federal Reserve District 
got $30,000 a year and the Boston District $25,000 a year, so it 
was a political job. He saw an opportunity to step down and become 
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the governor of the Boston District at quite a bit raise in salary. 
So he was governor there for several years and then they made him 
a good offer and became president of a Boston bank and he got a 
little older and they kicked up upstairs and made him chairman of 
the board of directors. Then in a year or so he was just a 
director and then in a year he was out. And he wrote my dad and he 
said, you know I've had good jobs in my life, I've had excellent 
jobs and good salaries, but he said, it took all my salary to keep 
up socially so I could climb the ladder. So he said, I find my 
self - I've saved no money, all I have to live on is my Social 
Security. Now, how is that for the banking business? 

Q: He didn't take his own advice, did he? How did it happen 
that your parents adopted two girls? Were they friends of the 
family or....? 

A: No relation at all. I don't know why it happened. I 
guess they wanted more children and didn't want to go through the 
additional births. Mother was getting up to oh, 36 or 37 years 
old, something like that when they were adopted. No, she was older 
than that. She was in her 40's. So I guess they decided they 
would help somebody out. Two awfully nice girls. 

Q: I was going to say, they weren't little children, 7 and 
8 you said. 

A: Yes. They were in the Cathedral Home down at Laramie. 
They had been born in Sheridan out on a homestead. 

Q: How about talking to me a little bit about some of these 
people that you knew. Holt was involved in banking with your 
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grandfather? 

A: No. There was no connection there at all. 

Q: Okay. 

A: I didn't know him very well. Of course, I left Buffalo 
at a very early age. But he and father were friends. I can't tell 
you too much about it. That tape of his is very interesting. He 
started out as a partnership with banking in those days. They were 
all partnerships. They weren't incorporated. So I'll get that 
tape to you. I just vaguely remember Alec Lang and Richie Young 
and I think Mrs. Lang ran the Buffalo theatre here and ran that for 
many years. 

Q: Flints. 

A: I knew him. John Flint, I think he was the undertaker, 

wasn't he? And also mayor or something. I knew old T. P. Hill who 
came from Kentucky, I believe. And Jim Gatchell, always with a 
cigar in his mouth in the drugstore. And they had an apple tree 
that hung out over the alley that was awfully good - the apples off 
of that. 

Q: That's right. Gatchells were neighbors, weren't they? 

A: Pretty close. And the Seneys. And, of course, the 
Dillingers and the Rothwells. Old lady Rothwell, I shouldn't call 
her old lady, but that's what everyone else did, she was a good 
friend of my grandmothers. And H. P. Rothwell, of course. 

Q: Did they have neighborhood parties or anything or 

gatherings where you were? 

A: Yes, but I was too young. Burt Griggs and Mrs. Griggs 
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right across the alley. 

Q: That was a real prime location in the early 1900s I 

think, clear through. What about the Pattersons? Are you still 
connected with them in any way? 

A: No. No way, whatsoever. Alexander Patterson that was 

the leader of the clan from Scotland was a coal miner, I guess, and 
I don't know what he did in Utah. But he probably mined there. I 
know very little about the Pattersons. For some reason they Healys 
in Ogden didn't have much to do with the Pattersons. I don't know 
why. Maybe because they were Morman and the Healys - my 
grandmother became a Catholic and went back to the Morman church. 
She became Catholic when she married my grandfather. And Aunt Mary 
was an Episcopalian I think. 

Q: Pattersons were Mormans? 

A: Oh, yes. 

Q: That was fairly unusual because I don't think there were 

many Mormans in Buffalo when they originally came here. 

A: I don't think so. 

Q: I don't think there was a church here at the time even. 

A: I really don't know, but I don't think so. I don't think 

Adam Patterson spent too much time here. 

Q: Are there any other stories or memories from your dad or 

grandfather that you can share? 

A: Well, shut it off for a minute and I'll try to think. 

RECORDER OFF AND ON. 
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